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REPORT OF THE SECRETARIES. 



To Messrs, Benton, HiU, HasHnffs, Allen, and Humphrey^ Members of 
the Board of Transportation: 

Gentlemen : Pursuant to a resolution of your Board directing the 
secretaries to prepare a statement of facts in the matter of transporta- 
tion rates in this state we respectfully submit the following: 

In order that you, and through you the people of the state, may have 
a more comprehensive view of the whole controversy on the question 
of freight rates between the people and the railroads of the state we 
^* call your attention : 

^, First — To a brief history of the controversy from its earliest be- 
"^ ginning, showing the situation as it was, up to the time when the 
^ present members of the Board went into oflBce. 
r>, Second — To such facts, figures, and arguments as we have been able 
T^ to gather from both sides, to the controversy at the recent public in- 
. vestigation held by this present Board, and to other facts ascertained 
» by the secretaries prior to and since the recent public investigations. 
"^ The present controversy between the people and the railroads of 
^ this state originally grew out of the question, not of rates or reduc- 
tion of rates, but of control. The people, recognizing the railroads 
as common carriers, not entitled under the state constitution to the 
same broad liberty of action in business that the individual citizen 
has, wanted to control the roads. The roads, impatient of interfer- 
ence, wanted to control themselves and manage their business in their 
own way. The roads were aggressive in business matters. They 
crowded the rapid development of their systems in all directions 
throughout the state with an energy never before equaled in history. 
Had they been less energetic and less forceful in the early settlement 
of the state there would have been less progress and less material de- 
velopment. Not only were the railroads energetic and forceful, but 
they were arrogant and overbearing in their methods. By the very 
force of their splendid energy they were natural usurpers of power, 
and the individual citizen stood in awe of a magnificent combination 
of capital, brains^ and energy that had no conscience and no souL 



To protect himself against its aggressiveness his first instinct was to 
pass laws that would curtail its legal rights. To prevent the passage 
of sach laws was the natural instinct of the roads. The citizen at 
once appealed to public sentiment with a view of securing the passage 
of such laws as he deemed necessary to check this growing railroad 
power. Had the railroad people at this point calmly considered, 
yielding to the passage of such laws, for general control, as the peo- 
ple under the constitution were entitled to, submitting to control 
rather than seeking to control, they would have secured popular sym- 
pathy instead of arousing popular distrust. And had the citizen pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, holding fast for what was his by 
right, moving forward in the line of his own good common sense, 
avoiding rather than seeking a quarrel with the railroads, electing 
only honest men to the legislature, he would have secured earlier in 
the struggle the legal control and the legal remedies which he sought 
for, and, preserving his even temper and cool judgment, lie would have 
been able to recognize justice when he found it, and to know when he 
had gone far enough. When the public will is moved by judgment, 
and not by prejudice, there is always inherent in the popular heart a 
love of justice and fair play; but when baffled by tricks and bullied 
by unlawful assumption of power, the public will becomes perverted 
and moves by caprice and not by reason. At such times the profes- 
sional agitator finds public sentiment an easy prey to his mischievo^^s 
doctrines. 

Never in history has a better opportunity been given to arouse 
popular prejudice than was given by the railroad managers in this 
state in the earlier stages of this controversy. As the anti-railroad 
sentiment grew and became threatening in its attitude, railroad manip- 
ulation became less scrupulous; and the louder the clamor for rail- 
road legislation and railroad control, the more the railroads refused to 
yield to the reasonable demands, and the more they sought through 
political intrigue to defeat the popular will. 

It seems strange that a community of producers of more than av- 
erage intelligence, and a community of railroad managers and build- 
ers, having so much at stake of mutual interest, should allow a 
dangerous feud to grow up between them. 

In the dispute as it originally began there is no doubt the railroads 
were in the wrong. They were stubborn and unyielding at a time 
when they should have been satisfied to live and let live. The people 



asked only what was reasonable^ and what was guaranteed to them nnder 
the state constitution. For many years the roads were able, through 
their political power, to defeat legislation. They were the stronger 
of the two in the contest. They were the only capitalists in the state 
and were rich. The producers were few in number and were poor. 
The railroads had plenty of money, and they spent it lavishly in the 
construction of ne\v lines. They were powerful in politics, and were 
aggressive and arrogant in their manipulations of men and measures 
to accomplish their purposes. Their overmastering influence in the 
state aggravated the temper of the people and banded them still more 
closely together in a still stronger anti-railroad sentiment. At lengthi 
in 1881, came the first victory for the people, in the form of an act by 
the legislature fixing a maximum rate. It was not a reduction of 
rates, but a fixing of a definite limit, above which the rate tariflF 
might not go. This rate was taken from the lowest published sched- 
ule of rates then in force. In this the people had gained one point, 
that of control. No sooner had this law been enacted granting con- 
trol over rates than the people began to demand more control. They 
demanded a court that should have general supervision over the 
roads, with power to judge and decide questions in dispute, before 
whom they might bring specific complaints and have them promptly 
and fairly adjusted. In obedience to this popular demand a railroad 
commission was created in 1885. This was the second victory for the 
people. 

No sooner had the commission been created than it became unpop- 
ular. The people had now gone beyond the question of general con- 
trol, and the fixing of a maximum rate, to the question of reduction of 
rates, and the commission had no power to reduce. The cry was 
raised to abolish the commission, and create in its stead a new court 
which should have still greater authority as to general control, and 
which should be vested with power to reduce rates. Again the people 
were victorious, and the law makers of 1887, composed largely of 
farmers, created the Board of Transportation. This Board, as now 
constituted, consisted of eight members, five of whom were elected by 
direct vote of the people, and exercised controlling power in the 
official acts of the Board. 

This law was a practical embodiment of the national law creating 
the interstate commerce commission. It was urged by those who de- 
manded this new court that a majority of its members, being elected 
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by direct vote of the people, and owing allegiance alone to the citizen 
who cast the ballot, the power to fix rates of transportation would h% 
under the direct surveillance of the producer, the only check on his 
individual judgment being the individual will and the individual 
judgment of the oflBcials whose authority his vote had created. 

The producing classes of the state had at length prevailed, after 
much agitation, much engendering of bad feeling, and much loss of 
confidence of both parties in each other. So far as legal advantage 
was concerned, the public will had asserted itself and the producer 
commanded the situation. 

The only question yet to solve was as to what extent rates should be 
reduced. Here the struggle shifted from the people in general against 
the roads to the Board of Transportation against the roads. 

The result of this contest between the Board of Transportation and 
the railroads was a general average reduction on local and through 
rates of 33 J per cent. This was the most sweeping and far-reaching 
reduction ever accomplished by any board of railroad commissioners 
in the United States. It not only aflfected the local rates over which 
the Board had absolute control, but interstate rates over which this 
Board had no control, and that were of greatest importance. In this 
attack the Board of Transportation was so vigorous, and their de- 
mand was crowded with such determination and force, that the roads 
were compelled to make great concessions on the interstate rates. And 
when these concessions were made it was tacitly understood and 
agreed between the Board and the roads that the local rates should not 
again be disturbed until such time as the local interchange of busi- 
ness in this state should be of more general importance to the people 
than it was then. In order that you may more fully comprehend 
what was involved in the issue between the Board and the roads at 
this time you should bear in mind that a reduction of the local rates 
in Nebraska meant to the roads a general corresponding reduction in 
local rates in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Idaho^ 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. The Board saw this point as 
clearly as the roads did. The Nebraska Board of Transportation had 
indirect power to cause a reduction in all these other western states, 
where there were no boards of control. 

The Board used their power over local rates to extort from the 
roads broad and liberal concessions on interstate through rates, which 
was the vital question to Nebraska producers. 



So swift had been the progress of the anti-railroad sentiment in 
this state^ and so fierce had it become in its demands^ it stopped not 
to recognize what the Board had done, but passed on from the demand 
for reduction to the demand for more reduction. 

In the trial that took place in the summer of 1887 the roads re- 
sisted reduction with great force and determination. They fought 
most determinedly every inch of ground from beginning to end. 
The Board being composed in part of men of high legal standing, 
being assisted by a "rate expert '^ of recognized ability, investigation 
was most thorough and complete. 

In view of the fact that the Board secured this sweeping reduction, 
and has since that time made still further reductions, it would seem 
that as a rate reducer it had fairly earned from the producers of the 
state some slight gratitude, if not respect; audit would seem that, after 
having brought the railroad power to terms, the anti-railroad sen- 
timent should have been, for a while at least, reasonably satisfied. 
The scene had now changed since the earlier part of the struggle. 
The roads have expended their money in the building of new lines that 
were unprofitable. They were obliged to exercise the strictest econ- 
omy in order to make even a small dividend. The C, B. & Q. rail- 
road lost in the strike of 1883 $3,000,000, which, together with the 
reduction of rates, caused their stock to decline 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. Hard times was staring them in the face. In the meantime 
farmers in the state had prospered. 

We have shown to you how this controversy first started, over the 
question of control. How in 1881 a maximum rate was fixed, which 
was control. How the people then demanded more control, and how 
in 1885 the commission was created for more control. How the peo- 
ple then demanded still more control, and reduction of rates. How in 
1887 the commission was abolished and the Board of Transportation 
created, which had not only power to exercise still more control, but 
to reduce rates, and which actually did, in the contest with the Elk- 
horn road, cause a reduction of 33J per cent, supplementing this reduc- 
tion with still further reduction on coal and grain. How the railroad 
power of this state had been rebuked for its audacity, punished for its 
rapacity, and yet the agitation was not one whit cooled in its fury, but 
grew in force and violence and called louder than ever for still more 
reduction. Again the second newly elected Board of Transportation 
took up the question and called a meeting for still further investigation. 
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The Board saw no way of arriving at the facts only by investiga- 
tion. The question then pending before the Board when the present 
members came into office in the earlier part of the year was ^^ still 
more reduction." Recognizing its duty as a court to render judgment 
according to facts and according to justice, it at once set about to ascer- 
tain facts. 

On the 13th of August this Board sat at Lincoln, as per previous 
announcement, to take evidence and hear argument. It is worthy of 
note that no person appeared at that or any subsequent meeting of the 
Board who advocated the lowering of the rates of the products of our 
farms to our markets. But at the Lincoln meeting it was urged upon 
the Board that the short haul rates be modified, with no complaint 
whatever as to rates as now fixed on grain, live stock, or coal. 

It is also worthy of special notice that the gentleman making this 
argument made no effort to show that the rates on our out shipments 
of Nebraska farm products were unreasonably high, his argument be- 
ing confined to a criticism of the Nebraska distance tariff. He charged 
that the rates in this state were founded on what is known as the long 
haul theory ; he said : 

"The purposes for which the rates are fixed are as follows : 

" First, to protect the existence, under the rule of charging all the 
traffic will bear, of such internal industries of the state as produce 
articles for a distant market such as corn, oats, and packing house 
products upon which they can collect freight charges for a long haul, 

" Second, to prevent and prohibit as far as possible such internal in- 
dustries of the state as might supply the home markets of the state 
with those commodities which the road is now hauling into the state 
from long distances at high freight rates." 

He also claimed : " That the local distance tariff of the C, B. & Q. 
was formulated with this second purpose in view." He claimed the 
freight most used by the people is that shipped under the rates for 
fourth and fifth class. The rates on the fourth and fifth class freight, 
are those, therefore, which are of the most importance to the people, 
yet it is on fourth and fifth class freight that we meet with the great- 
est discrimination under the local distance tariff in Nebraska, a dis- 
crimination operating against the local shippers and in favor of the 
shippers living in cities far distant from the state. This discrimina- 
tion against the shippers in interior Nebraska results from the dispro- 
portion existing between the low through rates to the state, and the 
high local rates in the state. 
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It must occur at once to any ordinary man that a low rate for the 
long haul is the very life of Nebraska. 

If the principal business of the people of the state was to exchange 
commodities among each other^ from town to .town^ on short hauls 
within the state, then they would want rates based on the short haul 
theory. But if the principal business of the people of the state is to 
raise grain and stock for a far away eastern warket, and to import 
building material and family supplies for a far away eastern market, 
then the low rate on the long haul is absolutely vital to their interests. 

The producer in Nebraska is interested in rates only on such arti- 
cles as he buys and sells. It makes no difference to him what the rate 
is on hpop-poles if he never buys or sells hoop-poles. He is inter- 
ested only in the freight he pays, either as buyer or seller. Admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that he pays the freight both ways, both 
on what he buys and what he sells, he then pays both the long haul 
and short haul freight, and to determine which of the two hauls he 
would have the rate based on he must first ascertain which haul he 
uses most. If the shipments of these articles which he buys and sells 
are mostly long haul shipments, then he wants the rates favorable to 
the long haul theory; but if the shipments are mostly short haul ship- 
ments, then he wants the rates based on the short haul theory. 

Let us take an average Nebraska farmer, and see whether the ton- 
nage on which he pays freight is handled mostly on the long or short 
haul. The average Nebraska farmer ships or receives in one year 
2,000 bushels, or 120,000 pounds, of grain; 40,000 pounds of live 
stock ; 20,000 pounds of coal, salt, lumber, etc.; 500 pounds of gro- 
ceries ; 1,600 pounds of miscellaneous articles ; making in all a total of 
200,000 pounds, on which he pays freight either as a buyer or seller. 
Not over 500 pounds, or one-quarter of 1 per cent of this, is handled 
on the local distributing rate. 

Would the farmer who pays freight on 300 pounds of sugar and 
two car loads of fat steers prefer to have the rates adjusted in favor of 
the sugar rather than the steers ? Or, if he sells a fat hog and pur- 
chases a paper of pins, will he complain that in the adjustment of 
freight rates, discrimination is made in favor of the hog and against 
the pins ? 

The principal transactions of our people in Nebraska do not consist 
in buying, but in selling. We are producers rather than consumers. 
Our present prosperity was not attained by purchasing groceries but 
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in the selling of cattle^ hogs, and grain. The future wealth of our 
farmers depends not on the price of what they buy in the stores of 
their nearest town, but on the price of what they sell to eastern mar- 
kets. And yet men appear before this Board and appeal to the farm- 
ers through the press, criticising the long haul theory on which our 
rates are based, because they say it discriminates in favor of the long 
haul shipments of our grain and live stock, rather than on the local 
distribution of groceries. They say this present system tends to build 
up the producer of our farm products rather than the man who sells 
sugar and coffee, and they point to a list of 600 articles of merchan- 
dise which they say are discriminated against for the benefit of the 
Nebraska steer. If it could be shown that the list embraced six 
hundred times six hundred articles, it would still be true that the short 
haul freight paid by an ordinary farmer in one year's purchase of these 
articles would not amount to as much as the freight on one fat steer 
from here to Chicago. And so long as the Nebraska steer continues 
to be of so much importance in the business transactions of this state, 
in the adjustment of our freight rates, it seems meet and proper that 
the interest of our steer should stand paramount. Bear in mind al- 
ways, that of all the freight paid on all the articles bought and sold 
in a whole year's transaction of our ordinary farmer, the short haul 
freight is only one-quarter of 1 per cent. Less than 1 per cent of 
all the tonnage of Nebraska roads is included in agricultural ira])le- 
ments and merchandise shipped locally. The principal items of com- 
merce in the state are grain, coal, lumber, live stock, and meat products ; 
they being 70 per cent of all the commerce of the state. Less than 
1 per cent of grain, coal, and lumber is local business, because we have 
no forests or mines, and small local demand for grain shipped by rail. 
An agitator may stand before an audiance of people and set them 
wild with excitement, or he may appeal through the press and raise 
an army of 70,000 voters by quoting technical instances in which 
the local rates on these articles seem disproportioned to the long haul 
rate ; but when these 70,000 men stop to consider that less than J. 
per cent of coal, grain, and lumber is local business, the argument 
falls to the ground, and the agitator only proves how mischievous a 
man can be when he talks with the purpose to deceive. Now it may 
be asked if the distributing rate is so little used by the people of the 
state, to reduce it would not seriously affect the income of the roads, 
why not reduce it and silence the popular clamor ? It is easily ex- 
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plained why a reduction of this tariff in Nebraska, although it is little 
used by the ordinary farmer, might seriously affect those Nebraska 
railroads which have extended their lines into states west of us. It 
is plain to any man that, as we approach the west, where the coun- 
try i^ more sparsely settled, and the tonnage is lighter, higher rates 
must prevail, in proportion to ^the decrease of business. Nebraska 
doing a much less business on the distributing rate, must have a higher 
rate than Iowa; and Colorado and Wyoming and other western 
states must stand ja still higher rate than Nebraska, and the tarift 
should be so arranged that the proportion in advance of rates shall 
be consistent with the decrease of business in each state. If the Ne- 
braska distributary rate is put on a plane with that of Iowa, the dis- 
crepancy between the Nebraska rates and the states west of us would 
then be too great, and immediately the demand would come from those 
states for a reduction consistent with the Nebraska rates, and such 
reduction would be a serious matter in its effects on the revenues of 
the roads in those states, where the conditions are dissimilar to ours, 
and where the distributary rate is more in use. Will the Nebraska 
farmer insist that for the sake of the reduction of one-quarter of 
1 per cent of his freight bills he will jeopardize our present low 
through rate to the eastern market ? But it is also urged that our 
local distance rate in Nebraska should be put on a par with that of 
Iowa. In considering that question the one point vital to the farm- 
ing interests of Nebraska is whether our stock and grain can be 
shipped from the interior of the state to Omaha and Lincoln on the 
local distance tariff, and from thence to Chicago and St. Louis, and 
whether, when these products reach Chicago and St. Louis, they have 
paid per mile in proportion to the distance traveled more than the 
same products would have paid had they started in Iowa instead of 
Nebraska. When a Nebraska steer reaches Chicago in the form of 
dressed meat, the question with him is not what it costs him to travel 
through Nebraska or Iowa or Illinois, but what he paid for the whole 
trip, and whether a proportionate reduction has been made in accord- 
ance with the distance traveled. If he has traveled twice as far as the 
Iowa steer, then he should have paid, not twice as much, but less than 
twice as much as the Iowa steer. For the purpose of ascertaining 
whether in the adjustment of rates the Nebraska steer is being fairly 
treated in comparison with the Iowa steer, let us take one of each, follow 
him to Chicago, and see how they stand in relation to cost of transporta* 
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tion. Take a Nebraska steer at Hemingford^ Nebraska; ship him to 
Omaha under the Nebraska tanff, which is 22.8 per hundred pounds; 
kill him and ship the dressed meat to Chicago at 22 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. He has traveled 931 miles and has paid 44.8 per hun- 
dred pounds. Now take an Iowa steer and haul him alive the same 
distance over a "C^^ road at Iowa local rates, 31 cents per hundred 
pounds ; kill him at the Cedar Hapids packing house, and ship the 
dressed meat to Chicago at 17 cents per hundred pounds. He has now 
traveled 650 miles and has paid 48 cents per hundred pounds. The 
Nebraska steer travels 931 miles and pajs 44 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. The Iowa steer travels 650 miles and pays 48 cents 
per hundred pounds. Forty-eight cents for 650 miles as against 44 
cents for 931 miles. The Nebraska steer has traveled once and one- 
half the distance of the Iowa steer at an actual less cost. Take a 
Nebraska steer at Funk, Nebraska; ship him to Omaha, 200 miles in 
a thirty-six foot car, at 14.5 cents per hundred pounds; now add rate 
on product to Chicago from Omaha, 22 cents, and your Phelps county 
steer is in Chicago, a distance of 700 miles, at 36.6 cents per 100 
pounds. Take an Iowa steer and ship him from a point 200 miles 
west of Cedar Rapids over an "A" road at 1 5.5 cents per 100 pounds ; 
add rate on product from Cedar Hapids to Chicago 17 cents, and 
your Iowa steer has paid 32.5 per 100 pounds on a distance of 419 
miles. The Phelps county, Nebraska, steer pays only 4 cents per 
100 pounds more to reach Chicago than the Iowa steer, and yet 
he travels nearlv twice the distance. 

Now take a Nebraska steer at Mason, in Custer county, Nebraska; 
ship him to Omaha 200 miles over what would be a " C " road, at 
15.2 cents per 100 pounds; add rate on product from Omaha to Chi- 
cago, 22 cents, and the Custer county steer stands charged with 37.2 
cents per 100 pounds,, and has traveled 700 miles. Take your Iowa 
steer over a ^^ C" class road 200 miles, at 20.17 cents per 100 pounds, 
from Cedar Kapids, add 17 cents on product to Chicago, and the Iowa 
steer stands charged with 37.17 cents per 100 pounds for a ride of 
419 miles. The Nebraska steer has traveled 700 miles as against 419 
miles for the Iowa steer, and paid only -^ of one cent per 100 
more. 

In all ages of the world's history since commerce was first insti- 
tuted among men there have been opportunities by the skillful use of 
figures in proving to the poor man that he is being abused by the rich 
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man and in proving to the individual that the corporation is his natu- 
ral enemj^ but never was a subject more capable of beiug twisted 
with mischievous effect bj the skillful use of figures and the singling 
out of technicalities than the subject of transportation. 

In discussing freight rates a man in Adams county might saj : 
Gentlemen^ you are corn raisers. I wish to show you wherein you 
are paying extortionate rates on corn. He then points out that the 
rate on corn from Hastings to Sutton, 25 miles^ is 5 cents per 100 
pounds, while the rate from Omaha to Chicago is only 19 cents per 
100 pounds, the distance being 500 miles, or twenty times as far. He 
shows how this discrimination in local corn rates keeps the farmer 
poor, and wishes to have it so adjusted that the corn rate between 

.Hastings and Sutton shall be as low proportionately as that between 
Omaha and Chicago. In telling only half of the truth he has de- 
ceived the Adams county corn raiser in a most mischievous manner. 
In the first place the Adams county farmer has no occasion to ship 
corn from Hastings to Sutton. If the conditions were such in this 
state that we consumed all our own products here in the state, ship- 
ping it from one town to the other on the short haul, and if we had 
forests for our own lumber and mines for our own coal and salt; if we 
exported nothing to a far distant market and imported nothing from 
a far distant market; if our commerce as a state consisted, in the main, 
m an exchange of commodities among each other, then we would want 
the rates adjusted so as to favor the short haul, and discriminate 
against the long haul. Not only would the Adams county farmer 
want a low corn rate from Hastings to Sutton, but he would want the 
through rates between Illinois and Nebraska as high as possible, to 
prevent the- Illinois farmer from sending his farm products into Ne- 
braska to compete in the Nebraska market with the Nebraska product. 
If the farmers in Illinois could have their will in the adjustment of 
Nebraska rates, they would so adjust it as to make the long haul rate 
between Nebraska and Chicago so high that it would practically ex- 
clude Nebraska grain and stock from the Chicago market. 

The Adams county farmer is not engaged in selling corn in the 
Sutton* market, but in the Chicago market, and the price he receives 
for his grain is the price in Chicago, less the price it costs to get it 
there, in reckoning this cost it is not material what rate the corn 
pays as it travels between Hastings and Sutton, or between Hastings 
and Omaha, or what it pays while passing through Iowa or Illinois, 
but whether, when it has reached Chicago, it has traveled on a through 
rate for the whole distance, consistent with the through rate for the 
whole distance paid by Iowa and Kansas corn, with which it must 
compete in the Chicago market. The Adams county farmer cannot 
expect the railroads to annihilate distance. He cannot expect the 
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produce of his farm, located in central Nebraska, to be laid down in 
Chicago at the same identical cost as that of the Iowa farmer who is 
several hundred miles nearer. He has, however, a right to demand 
thai his product, when it comes in competition with the Iowa product 
in Chicago, to pay a lower rate per mile in proportion to the longer 
distance it has traveled. 

By investigation we find that the discrimination is in favor of the 
Nebraska product as compared with the Iowa. Take an example. 
The rate on corn from Hastings to Chicago is 23 cents per 100 pounds. 
To reach Chicago it travels 626 miles and pays at the rate of -^^ of 1 
cent per mile. From Murray, Iowa, to Chicago the corn rate is 17 
cents per 100 pounds. The distance is 365 miles and the rate per 
ton per mile is 1 cent. The Nebraska corn travels at ^ of 1 cent, 
while the Iowa corn pays 1 cent, per ton per mile. 

Now let us take a Nebraska hog to Chicago and see whether the^ 
discrimination is against him and in favor of the Iowa hog. Take 
him from Republican City to Lincoln, alive, at 16 cents per 100 
pounds. Take the product from Lincoln to Chicago at 25 cents per 
100 pounds, and your Nebraska hog has paid 41 cents per 100 pounds 
to reach Chicago, 720 miles away, his freight being at the rate of 1.14 
cents per ton per mile. Take the Iowa hog the same distance over 
a class "A" road, and from the packing house at Cedar Bapids take 
the product to Chicago, and your Iowa hog has paid 31 cents per 100 
pounds to reach Chicago, a distance of 400 miles, and has cost at the 
rate of 1.6 cents per ton per mile. 

Take the question of coal rates. From Kich Hill, Mo., to Lincoln, 
Neb,, the distance is 287 miles, and the rate is $1.15 per ton, or -j^ 
of 1 cent per mile per ton. The Iowa rate on an "A" road for 287 
miles would be $1.22 per ton, or -j^^ of 1 cent per ton per mile — ^a 
difference on a 287 mile haul in favor of Nebraska of 7 cents per 
ton. From the Muchakeroick mines the coal rate to Lincoln is $1.27 
per ton, the distance being 370 miles. The Iowa rate on class "A^^ 
road for the same distance is $1.31 per ton, or 4 cents per ton in 
favor of Nebraska. 

Now let us take a Nebraska farmer and put him into the market 
in St. Louis where he wants to sell corn in competition with the Mis- 
souri farmer. The Nebraska farmer pays on com from Adams 
county to St. Louis 18 cents per 100 pounds on a distance of 680 
miles. The Missouri farmer from Jackson county, Missouri, pays 
14 cents per 100 pounds, a distance of only 285 miles. The Ne- 
braska farmer has paid only 4 cents more per 100 pounds than the 
Missouri farmer, and has hauled his products over twice as far. 

We have given you in the foregoing a brief history of the rate 
matter as we have found it, and from that history and from the evi- 
dence and reports on file in our office we beg leave to submit in con- 
clusion the following findings of fact: 
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First — We find from the evidence, and sworn statements and re- 
ports, on file in our oflSce, and from personal inspection, that the rail- 
roads in this state could not be duplicated for a less sum than $30,000 
per mile, taking into consideration their equipments and depot and 
terminal facilities. 

Second — We find from the evidence and sworn reports heretofore 
filed in our oflSce, that the railroads have, for the years of 1887, 1888, 
1889, and 1890 made the following rate per cent per annum upon 
what, in our estimation, upon a careful investigation, would be the 
lowest amount, for which they could be duplicated or paralleled : 

For the year ending June 30, 1887, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad had a total length of 1,781,77 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $53,453,100 

Gross earnings 7,944,814 

Operating expenses and taxes 3,811,400 

Net earnings 4,133,414 

Per cent per annum, 7,7, 

For the year ending June 30, 1887, the Missouri Pacific had a to- 
tal length of 150 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $4,500,000 

Gross earnings 166,867 

Operating expenses and taxes 805,261 

Deficit, $138,394. 

For the year ending June 30, 1887, the Chicago, Kansas & Ne- 
braska had a total length of 134.13 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $4,023,900 

Gross earnings r 38,862 

Operating expenses and taxes 38,940 

Deficit, $78. 

For the year ending June 30, 1887, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railroad had a total length of 222.98 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $6,689,400 

Gross earnings 681,869 

Operating expenses and taxes 515,779 

Net earnings 166,090 

Per cent per annum, .024. 

For the year ending June 30, 1887, the Union Pacific system had 
a total length of 981.52 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $29,445,600 

Gross earnings 6,129,490 

Operating expenses and taxes 3,900,630 

Net earnings 2,228,851 

Per cent per annum, .076. 
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For the year ending June 30, 1887, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Miek 
soori Valley railway had a totad length of 717,79 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $21,533,700 

Gross earnings 2,270,990 

Operating expenses and taxes 1,184,209 

Net earnings 1,086,781 

Per cent per annum, .05. 

Total number of miles for the year ending June 30, 1887, 3,988. 

Total cost of roads $119,643,000 

Total gross earnings 17,232,892 

Total expenses and taxes 9,756,228 

Total net earnings 7,476,664 

Average per cent for the year ending June 30, 1887, .062. 

For the year ending June 30, 1888, the Chicago, Burlington A 
Quincy railroad had a total length of 2,115.64 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $63,469,200' 

Gross earnings 6,888,366 

Operating expenses and taxes 4,895,168 

Net earnings 1,993,196 

Per cent per annum, .031. 

For the year ending June 30, 1888, the Missouri Pacific railway 
had a total length of 193 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $5,790,000- 

Gross earnings 526,982 

Operating expenses and taxes... 365,747 

Net earnings 161,235 

Per cent per annum, .028. 

For the year ending June 30, 1888, the Chicago, Kansas & Ne- 
braska railroad' had a total length of 141.50 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $4,245,000 

Gross earnings 161,594 

Operating expenses and taxes 222,326 

Deficit, $60,731. 

For the year ending June 30, 1888, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha had a total length of 244.52 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $7,335,600 

Gross earnings 702,243 

Operating expenses and taxes • 630,331 

Net earnings 71,912 

Per cent per annum, .0098. 

For the year ending June 30, 1888, the Union Pacific system had a 
total length of 981.67 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $29,447,400- 

Gross earnings 7,029,776- 
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Operating ezpcDses and taxes. $4,708,277 

Net earnings 2,326,498 

Per cent per annum, .078. 

For the year ending June 30, 1888, the Fremont, Elkhom & Mis- 
souri Valley railway had a total length of 953.52 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $28,605,600 

Gross earnings 2,696,609 

Operating expenses and taxes 1,682,966 

Net earnings 1,013,643 

Per cent per annum, .035. 

Total number of miles for the year 1888, 4,629.75. 

Total cost of roads at $30,000 per mile $138,892,800 

Total gross earnings 18,005,568 

Total expenses and taxes 12,499,814 

Total net earnings 5,505,753 

Average per cent, .039. 

For the year ending June 30, 1889, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad had a total length of 2,121.26 miles. 

Cost at 30,000 per mile $63,637,800 

Oross earnings ; 11,357,901 

Operating expenses and taxes 7,504,717 

Net earnings " 3,853,184 

Per cent per annum, .06. 

For the year ending June 30, 1889, the Missouri Pacific railroad 
had a total length of 380 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $11,400,000 

Oross earnings 1,505,601 

Operating expenses and taxes 1,127,813 

Net earnings 377,788 

Per cent per annum, .033. 

For the year ending June 30, 1889, the Chicago, Kansas & Ne- 
braska railway had a total length of 141.50 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $4,245,000 

Gross earnings 349,962 

Operating expenses and taxes 278,453 

Net earnings 71,499 

Per cent per annum, .016. 

For the year ending June 30, 1889, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railway bad a total length of 240.18 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $7,206,400 

Gross earnings 1,096,196 

Operating expenses and taxes 704,336 

Net earnings 391,860 

Per cent per annum. .054. 
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For the year ending June 30, 1889, the Union Pacific system had 
a total length of 1,176.20 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $35,286,000 

Gross earnings 6,261,065 

Operating expenses and taxes : 3,923,797 

Net earnings 2,337,268 

Per cent per annum, .066. 

For the year ending June 30, 1889, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Mis- 
souri Valley railway had a total length of 1,010.86 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $30,325,800 

Gross earnings 2,509,783 

Operating expenses and taxes , 1,489,584 

Net earnings 1,020,199 

Per cent per annum, .033. 

Total number of miles, 5,070. 

Total cost at $30,000 per mile $152,100,000 

Total gross earnings 23,074,497 

Total expenses and taxes 15,028,699 

Total net earnings 8,045,798 

Average per cent, .052. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad had a total length of 2,213.37 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $66,401,100 

Gross earnings , 7,944,142 

Operating expenses and taxes 4,864,653 

Net earnings 3,079,489 

Per cent per annum, .046. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Chicago, Kansas & Ne- 
braska railway had a total length of 141.28 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $4,238,400 

Gross earnings 390,802 

Operating expenses and taxes 294,525 

Net earnings 96,277 

Per cent per annum, .021. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railway had a total length of 240.18 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $7,205,400 

Gross earnings 1,170,322 

Operating expenses and taxes 846,496 

Net earnings 323,826 

Per cent per annum, .044. 
For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Mis- 
souri Valley railway had a total length of 1,010.40 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $30,312,000 

Gross earnings 2,585,348 
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Operating expenses and taxes ,. |1^764,591 

Net earnings 820,757 

Per cent per annum, ,027. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Kansas City, Wyandotte 
& Northwestern railway had a total length of 20.10 miles. 

Cost at f30,000 per mile $603,000 

Gross earnings 49,096 

Operating expenses and taxes 73,048 

Deficit, $23,952. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Missouri Pacific in Ne- 
braska had a total length of 322.22 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $9,666,600 

Gross earnings 1,950,248 

Operating expenses and taxes 1,401,736 

Net earnings 548,512 

Per cent per annum, .056. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, the Union Pacific system had 
a total length of 1,188.92 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $36,667,600 

Gross earnings 7,079,127 

Operating expenses and taxes 4,798,207 

Net earnings 2,280,920 

Per cent per annum, .063. 

Total number of miles of road for 1890, 5,136.47. 

Total cost of road $154,094,100 

Total gross earnings 21,169,085 

Total expenses and taxes 14,043,266 

Total net earnings 7,126,829 

Average per cent, .046. 

For the year ending June 30, 1891, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Mish 
Bouri Valley railway had a total length of 1,012.14 miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $30,364,200 

Gross earnings 2,960,420 

Operating expenses and taxes 1,684,886 

Net earnings 1,265,534 

Per cent per annum, .0416. 

For the year from June 30, 1890, to July 31, 1891, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Missouri River railroad had a total length of 3,135.74 
miles. 

Cost at $30,000 per mile $94,072,200 

Gross earnings 4,572,073 

Operating expenses and taxes 3,382,626 

Net earnings 1,189,447 

Per cent per annum, .01264. 
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Id obtaining the net earniDgs of the railroads for the years 1889 
and 1890, we have been compelled to figure on a mileage basis. By 
that we meaD taking the earnings of the roadB as a whole, and taking 
that proportion of the whole net earnings as the miles of the system 
in Nebraska bear to the entire mileage; which manner of figuring 
makes the roada in Nebraska earn the same amount per mile as in th« 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and any other states into which the 
system extends. 

Third — We find that the local rates of Nebraska are as low as thoae 
of other states similarly situated, and the following tables of com- 
^rative local rates are conclusive evidence of these findings : (See 
Exhibit "A.") 

Exhibit A. 
Claeset 1, S, 3, 4., 5, A, B, C, D, E, in Cmia per Hmdred Pomdt. 
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CLASSIFICATION OP IOWA ROADS. 

It will be noticed in the above table that we have given rates for 
^^A" and **C roads in Iowa. In explanation of this we will state 
that in Iowa the law has divided railroads in that state into three 
classes as follows: All roads whose gross earnings are $4,000 per mile 
or over are "A'' roads. All roads whose gross earnings are not less 
than $3,000, and under $4,000 per mile, are " B " roads. All others 
are "C^ roads. The scliedule rates of Iowa are the rates for "A" 
roads. "B" roads are allowed to charge 15 per cent and "C" roads 
30 per cent more than "A^^ roads. If Nebraska railroads were so 
classified thej would be as follows: Burlington & Missouri River in 
Nebraska proper, from PJattsmouth to Kearney ; Omaha & South- 
western ; Atchison & Nebraska ; all operated by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company, and the Union Pacific Railway 
trunk line, from Omaha to state line, would be the only "A^^ roads. 
And the Nebraska, Republican Valley, Omaha, and North Platte 
roads^ operated by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, and the St. Joseph & Grand Island, operated by the Union 
Pacific railroad, and the Missouri Pacific, and the Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley railway, and the Sioux City & Pacific, operated 
by the F., E. & M. V. railway, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railway would be " B" roads. And the Lincoln & 
Northwestern, Nebraska & Colorado, Grand Island & Wyoming 
Central, Republican Valley & Southwestern, Lincoln & Black Hills, 
Oxford & Kansas, Republican Valley & Wyoming, and the Chicago, 
Nebraska & Kansas, being operated by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, and the Kansas City, Omaha & Republi- 
can Valley, operated by the Union Pacific Railway Company, and 
the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska, Kansas City & Beatrice, and Pa- 
cific Railway in Nebraska, and Nebraska & Western would all be 
"C" roads, making five "A," eight «B,'' and fifteen "C roads in 
this state. "A," 479.46 miles; "B,^» 2,393.42 miles; "C," 2,267.41 
miles. 

LOW LOCAL RATES. 

Fourth — We further find that the coal rates of Nebraska are lower 
than any other western state, for proof of which we call your atten- 
tion to the above comparative tariff rates. Exhibit "A.^^ 

Fifth — We find that the rate on wheat shipped for milling purposes 
in Nebraska compare very favorably with the rate of Iowa, as the 
following table will show: 
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Sixth — That the rate on live stock to the markets of Linooln and 
Omaha are lower than the local distance rates and are more favorable 
to the producer than the rates, of other states and are as favorable as 
those of Iowa, as the following comparative table will show: 

CatUe — Carload, 



Miles. 
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State 
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In cent 
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.0671 

.0616 

.0668 

.1132 

.80 

.1188 

.1553 
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.1789 

.1808 

.2002 

.2014 



The cattle rates in Iowa are based on cents per hundred, and in Ne- 
braska on dollars per car. Statistics show that in a thirty-six foot car 
the average car load is 25,000 pounds. Figuring on that basis the 
rate to market would be as above shown. 



LOCAL AND THROUGH RATES. 



Seventh — We further find that it is of vital importance to protect 
in every way the producers in this state, and that in order to do so the 
lowest possible through rate on the farm product must be obtained and 
maintained. That the local rate, which means the rate between station 
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and station, within the state, is of small significance as compared with 
the through rates, and is of no interest to the farmer, as everything he 
uses is shipped to distributive points, such as Omaha, Lincoln, Hast- 
ings, Beatrice, and Fremont on a through rate and then sent out over 
the state on what is known as distributive or jobbers' rates, which are 
much lower than the local rates now in force ; and that all of his grain 
goes out of the state on a through rate, which at the present time is a 
far better rate than Iowa enjoys. As example, we cite the fact that at 
a recent sitting of the interstate commerce commission at the city of 
Omaha the Iowa farmers made complaint to that body and produced 
absolute proof that this state has better market rates for its products 
than Iowa. We cite the rate on corn from Creston, la., 396 miles 
from Chicago, as compared with rates from Venango, Neb., 872 miles 
from Chicago. Creston, 17 cents per hundred pounds for corn; and 
from Venango, 25 cents per hundred pounds; making 17 cents per 
hundred pounds for 396 miles' haul for the Iowa shipper and an ad- 
ditional 8 cents for an additional haul of 476 miles for the Nebraska 
producer. 

Eighth — We further find that the railroads are not in a condition to 
stand, nor does their net earnings, figured on a basis of cost of $30^000 
per mile and not what they claim they cost, justify any cut in local 
rates of this state at the present time; and further, that a reduction 
in the local rates in this state would increase the through rates to mar- 
ket for our grain and would be a blow at the industry of the state. 
This last 'finding is fully established by the fact that the Board of 
Transportation reduced the local rates on hard coal 60 per cent, and 
yet the price to the consumer was not lowered nor the price at the 
mines raised, which shows conclusively that the through rates must 
have been raised. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In submitting this report we have presented the facts and figures 
as we find them from evidence obtainable, from sworn reports now on 
file in our office. And we would respectfully recommend that no ac- 
tion be taken that will in any way jeopardize the interests of the pro- 
ducers of Nebraska, but that all interests be protected in the fullest 
manner possible, as provided by the foregoing findings. 

W. A. DiLWORTH, 
J. N. KOUNTZ, 

J. W. Johnson, 

Seordaries. 

P. S. — In regard to the complaint of Charles H. Johnson, of Nor- 
folk, we make no report at this time for the reason that it is a local 
matter concerning discrimination against the dty of Norfolk and does 
not properly come in this report, but will be further attended to at 
once. » . 
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FINDINGS OF THE BOARD. 



After a careful and quite thorough investigation of the question of 
freight rates in Nebraska, which has occupied much time, and has 
taken a wide range, the State Board of Transportation has arrived at 
the conclusion, that the rates now in force in this state cannot be 
generally reduced without doing violence to the business interests of 
the state, and at the same time injuring the shipping and producing 
classes. 

We have come to this conclusion, not by taking the cost of con- 
struction and equipments nor the amount of stock and bonds issued 
per mile, but by making our computations upon the basis of what it 
would cost to duplicate the property at the present time. 

It has been our endeavor to deal i airly and justly with the ques- 
tion, and in arriving at a conclusion we liave been governed only by 
the evidence, statements, and facts produced for our consideration. 

A candid examination and comparison of the figures presented to 
us in the unanimous report of the board of secretaries, in the opinion 
of this Board, fully justifies the conclusion reached : that a general 
reduction of the rates, as now in force over the state, is not practical 
at this time. 

There may be, and probably are, cases existing where towns, cities, 
and communities are being discriminated against unjustly by the com- 
mon carriers. These matters the Board will remedy whenever such a 
case is brought to their attention. 

The Board is not unmindful of the fact that a large nurfiberof our 
citizens are earnestly and honestly demanding a general reduction of 
rates at our hands, and are of the opinion that, as a matter of right, a 
sweeping reduction should be made. We ask only, at the hands of 
all such, a careful examination of the schedules presented, which have 
been authenticated by the board of secretaries, and a candid judgment 
thereon. 

Should conditions change so that railroad investments could be 
made to pay more than a fair percentage on actual values, then it 
would be not only right but exceedingly fit, that a general reduction 
be made; nor would this Board hesitate to so order and enforce such 
an order with all the means at its command. 









